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LIBRARY LEGISLATION 
AND GOVERNMENT AID 


PART I—THE PROVINCIAL PERIOD 
C. W. TOLLEY 


NTRODUCTION 


At various times in the past libraries have been regarded as a means 
f keeping young men out of public houses, as a necessary adjunct 
0 education, or as a luxury which the colony ‘at this stage cannot 
fford’. In 1880 an Auckland inspector of schools gave it as his opinion 
at “There can, I think, be little doubt that these libraries have, on 
e whole, done good by diffusing knowledge and helping to sweeten 
he settler’s life.”! 


In the following I have endeavoured to give a brief outline of library 


Appendix (1880) H.1A 





development in New Zealand from the Provincial period up to tie 
Great War with the emphasis on legislation affecting libraries a id 
grants or subsidies. I have tried to find out what has been dc.e 
officially to aid and encourage libraries. The account will be incon- 
plete, much more research will be required to fill in the picture, but 
the main outlines should be clear. 


For the Provincial period I have relied almost entirely on Provincial 
Council Proceedings and Ordinances. Quotations will be from ‘he 
relevant Proceedings unless otherwise specified. 


ENGLISH INFLUENCES 


The most significant eyent in England for public library development 
was the Act of 1850 that is associated with the name of its promoter, 
William Ewart. It gave authority to local bodies to establish and levy 
rates for public libraries. The Act, initially, was only applicable in 
boroughs of more than 10,000 inhabitants, it gave no authority for the 
purchase of books, and power was given to levy a rate of only one 
halfpenny in the pound. The 1855 Act improved matters and raised 
the rate to one penny. These were merely ‘permissive’ Acts and 
imposed obligations on nobody. The ‘Ewart Act’ influenced library 
legislation in New Zealand as will be seen. Here it can be noted that 
the rating limit in the case of New Zealand boroughs for library 
purposes was Id. in £1 until 1938. 


There were further obvious influences. Literary societies, Mechanics 
Institutes, Athenaeums and circulating libraries all sprang up quite 
early in New Zealand, and all, apart from the latter, having somewhat 
similar objects. 


A Mechanics’ Institute was opened in Auckland as early as 1842. 
The Wellington Athenaeum and Mechanics’ Institute was granted a site 
by Governor Fitzroy in 1843 and opened in 1849 with 250 books upon 
its shelves. These two and others later formed the useful nuclei of 
public libraries. Others again followed the fate of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute that was opened with great expectations in Dunedin in 1853. 
“Twenty pounds were yearly expended in the purchase of newspapers 
for the reading-room, but there were few books.” Lectures were 
occasionally given but the high ideals of the institute were never 
attained. “Gradual torpor overcame it until, in 1859, it was re-animated 


> 


or superseded by the present Athenaeum.” 


Generally speaking Mechanics’ Institutes were of much value and 
their funds were frequently supplemented by Provincial Government 
subsidies. In smaller districts they served as social centres. “In both 
Kaiapoi and Rangiora,” for example, “the institute halls became town 
halls and were used for most public meetings and functions." 


2 Hocken, T. M. Contributions to the early she’s of New Zealand. 1898. p. 130-1. 
3 Hawkins, D. N. Beyond the Waimakariri. 1957. , 
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PROVINCIAL PERIOD 


he first impression one gains from looking at the position of 
libraries during the provincial period is the unevenness of interest 
shc wn towards them by the different provinces. But this is not remark- 
abl» in view of the diversity of opinion and interest shown by the 
prc vinces towards education generally. 


‘elson. This province had the honour of being the first to recognise 
the value of libraries. As early as February 8, 1855 the following 
res. lution was approved by the Provincial Council, “That his Honor 
the Superintendent be requested to place on the Appropriation Bill 
the sum of £150 for distributing among the various existing public 
libraries in the country districts of the province, or such as may be 
about to be established...” A few days later, on February 14, the 
Superintendent was again requested “To place the sum of £200 upon 
the Appropriation Bill, to meet the like sum to be raised by sub- 
scription, to be expended in erecting reading-rooms in the country 
districts, and for the purchase of land on which to erect such buildings, 
to be vested in trustees elected by subscribers.” 


During the same session £100 was placed on the estimates for the 
Nelson Literary Institute which meant that a vote of £450, under the 
heads, was approved in the first year. 


Significant qualifications for the receiving of grants were approved 
on May 15, 1857, namely, “That no library shall receive any Govern- 


ment Grants for books unless they are constituted as public libraries; 
and that the annual subscription of each member does not exceed ten 
shillings.” A modification of the latter part, introduced in 1860, stated 
that the annual subscription of any member should not be less than 
five shillings. These qualifications were obviously designed against the 
exclusive, gentlemen’s club type of institution. 


A request for a detailed return on all libraries receiving grants for 
the year 1858-59 was received by the Council in 1860. Unfortunately 
it was not printed. However, we learn that libraries in fourteen 
districts were receiving grants and the amount expended for the finan- 
cial year ending March 31, 1860 was £350. 


Most, if not all of the libraries in the small, scattered communities, 
were themselves small but provided, nevertheless, some focus to public 
interest and ‘rational entertainment’. The members of the Wakefield 
Literary Institution got together each year for a tea party. “After 
eulogising the building, the Chairman stated from a report duly pre- 
pared, that a sum of £226 11s. 10d. had been expended on the land, 
building and fittings; that the library contained above 600 volumes of 
the best standard works ... the increase of members during the 
last year numbered 13. This had not been all done by the district, but 
by the assistance of the Government.” With a variety of szndwiches 
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and cakes, musical entertainment and jollity, the evening was enjoycd 
by all.’ 


The conditions of elegibility for aid was reviewed by a Select Com- 
mittee in 1860. Libraries must have, the report stated “a committee 
of management, consisting of not less than five members, includiiig 
a Secretary and Treasurer”, and that the sum voted “be distributed 
in proportion to the amount of actual subscriptions actually paid hy 
the members.”® Furthermore, it was agreed “That whenever a library 
shall be established in a village or district where none previousiy 
existed, and shall have twenty-four subscribing members, the sum of 
£20 shall be given . . .” unconditionally.® 


It was not long, however, before standard and edifying works were 
facing competition from new and popular books. Hounsell’s Circulating 
Library with an initial stock of some 400 volumes started in Nelson in 
1860. The advertisement reads “Books lent to-read by the volume. 
Arrangements have been made for a constant supply of the latest and 
most popular works from England. Catalogues gratis on application.” 


The Nelson Provincial Council continued to make grants to the 
Nelson Institute (which was established in 1841) and to libraries in 
country districts until it ceased, legally, to exist. The sums expended 
remained comparatively constant. For example, for the year 1864-5, 
£300 was expended on country libraries and the Nelson Institute 
received £50. 


Meanwhile, through the growth of population on the West Coast, 
libraries were begnning to spring up there, and they gained recognition 
for the first time in 1869-70. The following disbursements were made 
in that year: Nelson Institute £50; Public Libraries—country districts, 
£300; Public Libraries—West Coast, £160. 


Otago. In 1862 a new Education Ordinance was passed. Section 32 
of this Ordinance provided for the formation of public libraries in 
Educational Districts. It also stated that the Education “Board may 
out of funds specially appropriated for the purpose . . . from time.to 
time expend in the purchase of books to be placed in any such library 
any sum or sums of money equal to any sum or sums of money which 
shall be raised by public subscription”, etc. 


It was not until the end of 1863 that the Education Board had 
drafted its regulations. These appeared in a ‘Minute of the Otago Edu- 
cation Board relating to Public Circulating Libraries’, November 4th, 
1863.8 According to this Minute, the Board undertook to aid: 


4 The Colonist, 10 Jan 1860. 

5 Nelson Examiner, 16 May 1860. 

6 ibid, 9 May 1860. 

7 The Colonist, 24 Jan 1860. 

8 Provincial Council Proceedings, 1865. Annual education report. Appendix E. 
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‘, Public Circulating Libraries, with or without Reading rooms 
connected with them, which may be established in towns or other 
populous localities. 

. District School Circulating Libraries, which may be formed in 
any town or other populous locality where a Public Library may 
also be established. 

». Combined School and District Circulating Libraries, in localities 
where the population is not considered sufficiently large to war- 
rant the formation of separate school and public libraries. 


‘he second and third kinds of libraries “shall be under the manage- 
meat of the School Committee and the head schoolmaster or schooi- 
mzsters of the district, who together shall form a library committee. 
The books . . . shall be kept in the school house; and the head master 

shall be librarian . . .” These libraries were to be open to all pupils 
an to all former pupils until they reached eighteen years of age. Com- 
bired libraries were to be open to the general public. Subscriptions 
for school pupils were not to exceed four shillings per annum, for 
former pupils six shillings per annum, and they had to be paid in 
advance. Adult charges were to be decided by the Library Committees 
with the sanction of the Board. 


Clause 7 of the Minute stated that “the amount of aid to be 
contributed by the Board shall not exceed the following mentioned 
fates... 


i. Public Circulating Libraries not more than £100 each. 
2. Combined School and District Libraries not more than £50 each. 
3. School Libraries not more than £35 each. 


How were libraries to get books? Mr John Hislop, Inspector of Schools, 
who was associated with the drafting of the Education Ordinance, 1862, 
reported with reference to the second and third kinds of libraries, 
“From the difficulty that has already been experienced by the pro- 
moters of such libraries in procuring a suitable supply of books, it has 
been suggested that the Board could in no way better promote the 
establishment of libraries in rural districts than by procuring from 
Britain a large assortment of strongly bound and suitable books, from 
which selections could be made by the different Library Committees. 
By this arrangement, the Board would be enabled to give to each 
district an equivalent in suitable bound and well-selected books, in- 
stead of the money authorized by the Ordinance.” He went on to add, 
“When so much is proposed to be done to teach the art of reading, it 
would be well not to stop here, but to offer every facility for the estab- 
lishment of those institutions which would tend to foster and extend 
the habit of reading . . .”” 

By the end of 1865 eighteen libraries were in receipt of aid, 4,300 
books worth about £1,000 had been distributed, and a further consign- 


% O:ago Provincial Gazette, 26 Nov. 1862, p. 245. 
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ment of books to the value of from £500-—£600 was on order. Libraries 
which received aid directly from the Provincial Government, such as 
Mechanics’ Institutes, did not receive grants, but were allowed to buy 
a certain number of books from the Board. Library Committees were 
entitled to raise money for additional books and to place orders 
through the Board, and many did so. 


The number of libraries grew rapidly under the stimulus of tre 
grant system and by the end of 1877 there were 113 libraries in 
connection with the Otago Education Board. There were 23 pubiic 
circulating libraries having reading rooms, 80 district circulating 
libraries, a number of which were available as school libraries, and 
there were 10 purely school libraries. From the commencement of the 
scheme until the end of 1877, books to a total value of £10,236 Is. 2d. 
were distributed. 


The first step to be taken in the agitation for a free public library 
came in 1866. On December 20 Mr J. G. S. Grant, a man of intellec- 
tual ability but somewhat of a stormy petrel, moved, “That an Address 
be presented to His Honor the Superintendent, requesting that he may 
be pleased to put on the Supplementary Estimates a sum of £20,000, 
for the establishment of a Free Public Library in Dunedin.” The 
motion was lost. 


Auckland. Before it drafted its new education bill, Auckland looked 
at the proposals that had been adopted in other provinces. The result 
was that the section relating to libraries, Section 49 of the Common 
Schools Act, 1869, is lifted entirely from the Otago Education Ordin- 
ance, 1862. The Auckland Education Board had many problems to 
face in implementing the new Act, consequently the relation that 
existed in Otago between libraries and the Education Board was never 
realised in Auckland. Section 49 remained a dead letter and was not 
incorporated in the Education Act of 1872. 


The matter of aid to libraries, however, was raised again in the 
Council in 1870. Mr Boylan moved, “That this Council is of opinion 
that the Provincial Government should take steps for the encourage- 
ment of free public libraries throughout the highways districts of the 
province. That with this view, the Council recommends the Superin- 
tendent to reserve a portion of the provincial revenue of the ensuing 
year to aid in the creation of such libraries. That the Superintendent 
be invited to recommend the Council to appropriate a sum of money 
to enable him to contribute an equal amount to that raised by Highway 
Boards under the Public Libraries Act, 1869. Provided that during 
the ensuing year the contribution from Provincial Treasury to any one 
Board shall not exceed £100.”! This motion was agreed to. 


The addenda to Mr Boylan’s motion is also very interesting in that 
it provided a detailed and comprehensive scheme for “establishing a 


10 N.Z. Herald 24 Nov 1870. 
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: public library in the city of Auckland.” His scheme envisaged 

buildings, the amalgamation of the Mechanics’ and Auckland 

itutes and the Provincial Council Library, and the city to be rated 

i in £1. A full discussion took place on his proposal “which was put 
carried on the voices.”!! 


n 1871 £150 was placed on the additional estimates for aid to 

aries in country districts. “These grants were made in Books 

cted under the authority of the Library Committee of the Provincial 

incil, from Lists furnished by Managing Committees of the various 
lib-aries.”!* Grants were distributed until 1875 as follows: 


871 £155 15s. Od. 539books 19 libraries (App. B.7, 1871) 
872 £249 17s. 6d. 785 books 30 libraries (App. B.5, 1872) 
873 £250 Os. 0d. — 33 libraries (App. B.4, 1873) 
i874 £224 16s. Od. 
875 £ 22 16s. Od. 


in 1872 the Council Library Committee in a report recommended 
that “the expenditure of the Grant in aid . . .be subject to the approval 
of the Members of the Library Committee, and that all books for such 
libraries be stamped as heretofore.” Whether the latter part of the 
recommendation was carried out to the letter is difficult to ascertain. 
Certainly Mr Boylan’s proposals for encouraging free public libraries 


throughout the province were not carried out, but if the aid given to 
Mechanics’ Institutes and similar institutions, including the Gisborne 
Public Library and Institute, is taken into account, the money ex- 
pended would be considerably greater than that shown above. 


Canterbury. It was not until 1870 that official attention was directed 
to libraries, or rather, Mechanics’ Institutes. The following notice of 
motion was given on 11 October of that year, “That a respectful 
address be presented to his Honor the Superintendent, praying him to 
place the Sum of Fifty Pounds on the Estimates, in aid of the Funds 
of each of the following . . .” One society and six Mechanics’ Institutes 
are listed. After brief discussion the motion was withdrawn. Then on 
August 3, 1871 a Mr R. L. Higgens proposed “a sum of money 
sufficient to grant each of the Mechanics’ Institutes in the province 
a sum of fifty pounds each.” His motion was successfully amended 
to read “That his Honor the Superintendent be respectfully requested 
to place on the Estimates the sum of two hundred pounds for the pur- 
pose of granting assistance to the Mechanics’ and Literary Institutes 
and Public Libraries that have not received any public money.” 


\l ibid (See the editorials for 14 Nov and 23 Nov which are very sympathetic to the 
proposals. ) 


12 Auckland . . . Proceedings, 1871. Appendix B. 7. 
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Although the sum was placed on the estimates nothing was paid ot 
that financial year. 


The following year £300 was voted for public libraries and institutes 
and £295 was distributed. 

It was not until the following year, 1873, however, that libraries 
were given substantial opportunity for development. The Provinc.al 
Government had decided to place £5,000 on the estimates for a pubiic 
library in the city of Christchurch. This proposal “led to a feeling in 
the Council that a corresponding amount at least should be divided 
amongst libraries and institutes in the country, and hence a vote of 
£5,000 was also passed for them.”!* An amendment proposing that aid 
should be given to libraries “on condition that the public shall have 
free access thereto at reasonable times” was lost. The actual distribu- 
tion of the vote was left to the Government. 


While the action of the Government in providing assistance to 
libraries in country districts was well received, some thought that one 
of the conditions was unfair. The grant was divided into two categories, 
“one for buildings and fittings, conditional on an equal sum being 
raised by the district applying for it; the other for books, without any 
condition.”'* It was believed that many districts were too poor to be 
able to raise sufficient money towards a building in order to qualify for 
a grant. In the first year the Government had accepted applications for 
grants to the extent of £7,500 confident, The Press pointed out, that 
the full equivalent would not be raised by the various applicants. 

A Government spokesman, replying to the criticism said that “The 
Government had decided to give aid to any public library that was on 
a site vested in trustees in preference to those not so vested. The plan 
proposed by the Government, if country districts chose to avail them- 
selves of it, would enable them to start the nucleus of a library in their 
own school houses.”!® 

A separate vote for public libraries and institutes of £850 had been 
passed earlier in the session. Of this amount £726 15s. Od. was dis- 
tributed, unconditionally it would appear. Only £1,471 13s. 6d. was 
expended of the £5,000 for that year. 

The scheme seems to have worked reasonably well although it 
appears that most of the money granted in aid until the Provincial 
system was abolished went on buildings and fittings and not on books. 
In the Government’s annual statements of expenditure the amounts 
actually granted to libraries each year appear under the heading 
“Buildings and Works”—1874 (£3,174 6s. Od.) 1875 (£3,915 6s. Od.) 
1876 (£5,414 18s. 3d.). 


The Canterbury Museum and Library Ordinance, 1870, provided for 
“A Board of Trustees to be constituted a body politic and corporate 


13 Press, 14 Nov 1873. See editorial. 
14 ibid. 
15 Press, 26 Nov 1873. 
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‘ which should duly administer “a Public Library and a School 
| Technical Science” to be established with the museum. Follow- 
the establishment of Canterbury University: College, “all - the 
ictions powers and authorities of the Board of Trustees were trans- 
red to and vested in Canterbury College” according to an amend- 
nt Ordinance in 1873. Most of the money voted for the public 
ii rary from 1873 on was for building and fittings. 
{n 1875 the Provincial Council passed a Public Libraries Ordinance 
ich made provision for the administration of certain lands and the 
.ildings erected on them that had been, or would be, vested in the 
superintendent of the Province upon trust for public libraries. <The 
dinance would have no force in any district in which The Public 
oraries’ Act, 1869 should be adopted. 


[The provinces of Marlborough and Southland were not able to 
contribute anything towards libraries because of their financial 

sitions, and life in Taranaki was disrupted by the Maori War. The 
roceedings of the Taranaki Provincial Council were never printed. 

The remaining three provinces, each in some measure, contributed 
»wards the libraries in their districts. 


Wellington. In the year 1874-5 a grant of £200 was made “‘to the 
‘ity of Wellington for the purpose of establishing a Free Reading 
Room in connection with the Wellington Athenaeum”, which happened 
to be a private institution. This modest proposal led to considerable 
discussion. The seconder of the motion said that he “would be content 
that a small sum should be granted merely to establish the principle 
that the Government should render aid to public libraries.”'® £150 for 
country libraries was placed on the estimates for 1874-5 and a similar 
sum for the following year. 


Hawke’s Bay. In 1873 there was an unsuccessful attempt to have the 
sum of £100 placed on the estimates for libraries in country districts. 
£200 was placed on the estimates for the year 1874-5, and a similar 
sum for the following year. The Napier Athenaeum, which was 
opened in 1863, received its first grant, £120, the following year. 


Westland. In 1868 the Westland County Council granted £150 to 
the Hokitika Literary Society, and later other literary societies received 
small grants. In 1875, as a Provincial Council it voted £200 for dis- 
tribution to literary societies. 


Books 


The following list of books was requested by the library committee 
of a District Library in Otago in 1865. While it cannot, as an isolated 
list, be considered as representative of library buying at the time, it 
does indicate the quality of books going into the better libraries: 


16 Wellington Independent, 14 May 1874. 
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Borrow’s Gipsies in Spain; Boswell’s Tour in the Hebrides; Binney’s 

Is it possible to make the best of both worlds; Brougham’s British 

constitution; Brewester’s Sir Isaac Newton; Bancroft’s History of tte 

United States; Allan Ramsay’s Poems; Carpenter’s Physiology; Lord 

Cockburn’s Memorials of his times; Campbell’s British naval history; 

Foster’s Essays; M’Crie’s Life of Knox; Goldsmith’s Works; Guizot’s 

Civilization; Howitt’s Kingcraft and priestcraft; Hooker’s Handbook 

of the flora of New Zealand; Irving’s Mahomet and Columbus; 

Smile’s Industrial biography; Layard’s Nineveh; Milner’s Gallery of 

nature; Maisie Waugh; M’Culloch’s Political economy; Napier’s 

Battles of the British navy; Prescott’s Works; Ranke’s History of the 

popes; Stephen’s Book of the farm; Wilson’s Prehistoric man; Life of 

G. Washington; Whately’s Logic and rhetoric; Sam Slick; Herndon’s 

Explorations of the Amazon Valley; Dickens’ Pickwick, and Litile 

Dorrit; Bulwer’s The Caxtons, and Last days of Pompeii; Marryat’s 

Peter Simple; Cooper’s Spy, and Last of the Mohicans; Carlton’s 

Irish peasantry .‘* 

At least two points stand out from the foregoing, namely, a wicde- 
spread belief that the government should aid and encourage libraries 
and secondly, that the needs of the country districts should be met first. 
On the whole it was those provinces that recognised the value of edu- 
cation and endeavoured to provide good education systems for their 
provinces that adopted practical measures for aiding and promoting 
libraries. 


17 Report of the Secretary of the Education Board for the year 1865. 


(To be continued) 





UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE LIBRARY 


The Baillieu Library of the University of Melbourne, the first Aus- 
tralian library project of major importance since the completion of the 
new Public Library of New South Wales in 1942, was officially opened 
by the Prime Minister of Australia on 21 March 1959. Commenced 
in March 1957 the building was completed by December 1958 at a 
cost of £750,000. It consists of a semi-basement and five floors, has 
90,000 square feet of floor space, over seven miles of shelving and 
can accommodate 1,000 readers, at least 300,000 books and a staff of 
sixty. The site can ultimately accommodate 2,000 readers and over a 
million books. 


The building is of contemporary design and built on a module of 
23 feet square. 
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SIR JOHN McKENZIE MEMORIAL 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


UPPER RICCARTON 
MRS JOAN FAZACKERLEY 


Chairman of the Committee 


Five or six years ago, as all librarians recall, there was a great uproar 
throughout the country about the masses of ‘horror’ comics available to 
our children. Many were the reasons and remedies suggested, but to a 
group of mothers in Upper Riccarton action was what they wanted, 
and smartly, for despite their efforts their own children seemed to be 
showing an inclination in that direction. Discussing the problem they 
came to the conclusion that their youngsters seemed to turn to the 
comics only when there was nothing better available. 


The school libraries were not adequate to satisfy the appetites of 
quick readers and the family purse certainly could not stretch to new 
books every few days. Unfortunately the nearest children’s library was 
in the centre of the city, which for Upper Riccarton children not 
living on the bus route was practically inaccessible, particularly for 
that age group most concerned, seven to nine year olds, the age when 
good reading habits are formed. 


What then were these mothers to do? Start their own children’s 
library of course! They say, where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise! How true! Here was a group of mothers proposing to start a 
library. The first step was to find accommodation. An approach was 
made to the only library in the district, the Upper Riccarton War 
Memorial Library. Although they gave a sympathetic hearing, the 
men of the committee were not prepared to help the mothers who were 
asked “Don’t you realise how much books cost, and what hazards lie 
ahead in trying to start a library, and who should know better, the 
difficulties of keeping a library going once it was started anyway with 
only volunteers”. The upshot was that the mothers were formed into a 
sub-committee to go into ways and means. This was done mainly to 
keep the mothers quiet and give them something to do. But as far as 
the ladies were concerned they were off! 


They approached the Canterbury Public Library and the Country 
Library Service to see if they could receive any tangible assistance. 
Moral support was the most they were entitled to unfortunately, since 
Upper Riccarton, outside the city rating area, could not participate 
in the Public Library ‘pool’ scheme, but at the same time it was not far 
enough out in the country to be eligible for Country Library Service 
help without county support. An approach was then made to the local 
County Councils, Waimairi and Paparua, for assistance to buy our way 
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into the ‘pool’. But here again the Memorial Library situated on tie 
roadway which served as the boundary of the two counties was in tie 
unfortunate position of being betwixt and between, with the result that 
neither Council displayed great interest in a project which would >. 
serving another County as well as its own. What to do now? To jein 
the city library ‘pool’ would cost quite a large sum annually, too larze 
for a voluntary committee to raise each year, apart from the fact that 
after raising the required amount each year, the committee would 
never have enough funds to possess any books of their own. 


The secretary wrote scores of letters to local firms and business men, 
stating the committee’s plans and asking for support. The response 
was gratifying and the committee was encouraged to go ahead and 
raise funds by the time honoured methods of stalls, raffles and so 
forth. By the second month, the Chairwoman was able to report to 
the startled War Memorial Library committee that they had £70 in 
cash and a stock of 700 books purchased for a nominal sum from the 
Opawa Library, whose children’s section would in future be receiving 
books from the ‘pool’. 

These books, although not the answer to a librarian’s prayer and in 
a somewhat battered condition, were nevertheless, clean, wholesome 
reading and would certainly be ideal, when repaired, to act as a 
nucleus for a library. At the same time, a steady stream of books was 
arriving from a book drive organised locally. What a motley collection! 
However, when the wheat was sorted from the chaff, quite a few good 
books were discovered to help swell the supply. The Canterbury Public 
Library came to the committee’s assistance and for a very small charge 
provided the requisite materials and instructions for simple repairs to 
the books. (This assistance and instruction were continued, in fact 
increased to the extent that the committee can now do all book repairs 
in a quite professional manner.) The books were stored in a large 
disused garage and the mothers gathered regularly at about 8.30 to 
9 a.m. with their lunches and pre-school children to set about the task 
of repairing and cataloguing the books, and at the same time thinking 
up different and more ingenious methods of coaxing money from the 
pockets of local residents to purchase new and better books, stationery, 
shelving and equipment. 


Although it was only in May, 1952 that the sub-committee was 
formed, the opening date was set for 1 March, 1953. Much midnight 
oil was burned to keep to the committee’s own D-day. The library 
opened on the due date, with what, to the committee, seemed a blaze 
of publicity. So pre-occupied were they with the business of forming 
the library, that the fact that they were doing something unusual had 
completely escaped them. The group of mothers who had hoped to 
provide reading for, at the most, 200 children, found that they were 
swamped with members and during the next four years, the member- 
ship rose from about 100 the first day to approximately 950-1000 with 
an annual turnover of about 13,000 books. 
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CHILDREN'S 


LIBRARY 


SIR JOHN McKENZIE MEMORIAL CHILDREN'S LIBRARY, UPPER RICCARTON. 





At this time the library was known as the Upper Riccarton Child- 
ren’s Library and was housed in a sunny room at the back of tie 
War Memorial Library. The men of the committee, seeing how 
the mothers had made things fly, very quickly released the sub- 
committee, and allowed them to function as a separate committee, to 
administer their own affairs and finance with their blessing. Mcre 
mothers rallied round once the library was established and helped to 
man it during the hours of opening. Activities such as repairing, 
covering and cataloguing were carried on under great difficulties for 
the room was used twice weekly by the Plunket Society and thrice 
weekly by a bank. It was also a collecting depot for payments of the 
Power Board accounts, as well as being let some evenings for meetings 
and social functions. Conditions were far from ideal, as all records 
had to be stored away after each day’s business. However, despite 
these difficulties, the committee carried on, happy in the knowledge 
that they were apparently fulfilling a need in. the district and very 
quickly grew from a group of new chums to a tightly-knit band of 
enthusiasts with an insatiable desire to learn all they could about books, 
libraries and library procedure. So went affairs for four years with the 
library growing from strength to strength. 


Then in 1955 Sir John McKenzie died, requesting in his will that 
books be sent to the War Memorial Library instead of wreaths to his 
funeral. This focused attention on the library, and members of the 
Riccarton and Christchurch Rotary Clubs, of which Sir John had been 
a member, visited the library to see in what way they could pay their 
respects to their fellow Rotarian. 

The discussion took place in the back room which housed the 
Children’s Library and although it was now a completely separate unit 
from the War Memorial Library, they immediately felt that a building 
for the Children’s Library would be a suitable memorial to a man who 
placed great emphasis on both youth work and education. This would 
also release the room for the Memorial Library and thus greatly assist 
them. The Christchurch Rotary Club asked the newly formed Riccar- 
ton Club to handle the project as Riccarton was Sir John’s home 
district. This club responded promptly and treading the well-worn paths 
of all “money raisers” before them, soon had the building under way. 

On 13 November, 1958, His Excellency, Viscount Cobham opened 
the new building, which now housed the Upper Riccarton Children’s 
Library. The committee has very wisely agreed to adopt the name 
Sir John McKenzie Memorial Children’s Library, although as far as 
the committee was concerned, this meant losing some of their indi- 
viduality, a small price to pay for such handsome quarters. 

The Children’s Library is now situated in a tree and lawn setting 
on Riccarton Road on the city side of a large residential area of new 
housing which provides a substantial number of children as readers 
to patronise the library. It is constructed of the most permanent 
materials necessary to ensure a long life. 
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The final cost of the library amounted to £3 per square foot making 
£.,000 for the 1,000 square feet provided but this included many 
donations of materials and voluntary labour. A more accurate cost 

der today’s conditions would be in the vicinity of £3,750. 


The large expanse of glass of the front wall makes a very light and 
ai-y building ideal for arranging displays which are eagerly viewed 

articularly the Easter display of live chickens) not only by the 
i. rary members themselves, but also by the passing public and neigh- 

uring pensioners. The double doors of glass opening from the paved 

urtyard in front lead straight to the discharge desk. Just here also is 
ar. aquarium, which as well as delighting subscribers draws many non- 
subscribers in for a peep. 

The adjustable steel wall shelving is very satisfactory. The entire west 

ill is devoted to fiction, the south wall to reference books, hobbies, 
biography, music, fairy tales, periodicals and books of special interest, 
classified under a simplified Dewey system. One half of the eastern 
wall (up to the main desk) is the section for the older readers, mostly 
acault books of a clean, wholesome type for the more mature youngster. 
On the remainder of the western wall are the shelves for the tiny-tots, 
right under the eyes of the librarians working at the large Laminex 
covered desk. Immediately behind the desk are a modern kitchen, 
workroom and toilet facilities. There are no island shelves or bays to 
hide the inevitable high spirited.skylarkers and the whole interior im- 
parts a feeling of spaciousness. There is a circular table covered with 
bird’s-eye maple plastic to match the issue desk, capable of accom- 
modating six readers, and it is in constant use. 

Beneath the bottom row of shelving are a series of tubular heaters 
following the wall line. These heaters are thermostatically controlled. 
Wall space not occupied by shelving and glass is painted in restful 
shades of pale grey and green. 


The issue desk is served by a trolley, on which discharged books can 
be placed prior to being shelved. Mobile bookstands are moved into 
position in the large front windows to display books of special interest, 
or the appropriate books linking with the current displays—such as 
Anzac Day, Easter—as well as displays of hobbies such as model 
making or a display congratulating the Red Cross on its centenary. 

The building was built on Crown land by the Rotary Club. Con- 
sequently it has been vested in the local body (Paparua County 
Council) which is only too pleased to hand the administration over to 
the existing voluntary committee to continue to operate as in the past, 
as it has no wish at the present time to institute a free library service 
as is done in some areas by County Councils. 


The library is still run by a voluntary group of approximately 25 
women. The group works to a roster system of four women each day 
the library is open. Every one of these women is on the committee 
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which administers the library’s affairs. At first sight this seems an u- 
wieldy number, but as is common with all committees there is a had 
core of regular attenders who are the driving force. Nevertheless tie 
rest attend whenever possible and it has been found that by all having 
an equal say, many good suggestions are brought forward and any 
complaints or grievances can be aired in the proper place, the corm- 
mittee room. This has made for a very harmonious relationship—quite 
an unusual feat amongst a group of women workers! 


The original method of issue was similar to that used by commercial 
libraries. Although it worked admirably in the early days, as the 
membership grew and consequently the number of overdue books 
likewise increased, the task of checking on holders of overdue books 
became very arduous. The committee therefore decided to adopt the 
delayed discharge system of public libraries. This was done at the 
same time as the move to the new building and it is proving much 
more satisfactory for keeping the overdue books on the move and 
will prove a boon when it comes to totalling the annual issue of books. 
The tally can now be taken daily, instead of annually from individual 
reader’s cards. 


There are two types of membership in operation: (a) Annual 
subscription of 7s. yearly and no further charge or (b) Free member- 
ship and 3d. a book. This seems to work very satisfactorily. Naturally 
this does not provide sufficient revenue to keep purchasing the number 
of new titles to satisfy the committee and the youngsters, so dances, 
raffles and so forth are still run to augment the income. All new books 
are covered with acetate film and repairs are done by committee mem- 
bers to reduce expenses. 


The total of the books issued in the first six months of operation in 
the new building clearly demonstrated that a library like any other 
business profits from being in the public eye, as the number of issues 
has risen from approximately 14,000 annually to 13,500 in six months, 
a larger increase than the committee had anticipated. There are now 
very few of the original 700 second hand books from Opawa Library 
to be found among the present stock of 4,000. Some two years ago 
the committee decided to try to sponsor another library. They con- 
tacted mothers in the big new housing block in Hornby and offered 
them 400 of the best of these books. These mothers leapt at the oppor- 
tunity and now have the Hei Hei Children’s Library established with 
a membership of over 400 operating on the same principle. 


It would appear therefore that given enthusiasm, a group of mothers 
can provide wholesome reading for local youngsters. The committee 
would unhesitatingly recommend this as a very rewarding type of 
community effort from which the librarians benefit as much as the 
children. While fully aware that the service provided is far from 
perfect, the committee have made every endeavour to keep the stan- 
dard of books high, by closely following the School Library Service 
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beoklists very kindly supplied. There are, however, a proportion of 
the scorned Enid Blyton, W. E. Johns type of books on the shelves. 
Ti is has been necessary to provide revenue to buy the better type of 
be ks. It has always been a great source of pleasure to any members 
of the committee who disapprove, to see the money returned from 
these books being spent on reference books and recognised good 
ch Idren’s books. 

[he issue of these potboilers has been watched closely with great 
in'erest by the librarians and the following conclusions reached. First, 
th: average child, after a feast of Enid Blyton, soon progresses to more 
su stantial fare and secondly those who still cling to her as their 
fa ourite author, are, as they grew older, the type who will never be 
fluent readers and would in all probability turn to comics if something 
sit ilar was not available. After all there are a great many adults who 
fall into much the same category. These observations are of course 
open to dispute. It has been interesting, however, to see the children 
develop through the years and not only mature in their reading but 
also become more discriminating in their choice and if the service is 
not perhaps ideal, at least it can be said that it has been better than 
nothing. 

[t would be fitting to record here the gratitude of the committee to 
the staff of the Canterbury Public Library and the Country Library 
Service, Christchurch, who have so kindly given advice and help when- 
ever approached and have helped to keep a bunch of amateurs on the 
right track. I do not think there will be one member on the library 
committee who does not feel that she has been enriched by the 
experience in this local project for the youngsters. 

Chey have been justly proud of their efforts to have the standard of 
their books and displays do justice to the fine building erected by the 
Riccarton Rotary Club. That this was the case may be judged by the 
Governor-General’s remark as he opened the door, “This is how a 
children’s library should look”, and dull would we have been of soul, 
not to have felt a thrill of pride at having come so far. 





N.Z. BOOK FOR THE BLIND 


It is reported that Maurice Duggan’s Falter Tom and the water boy 
has been selected by National Library for the Blind for transcription 
into braille this year. 





N.Z. LIBRARY RESOURCES 


SURVEY BY ANDREW D. OSBORN 


By the time this issue of New Zealand Libraries appears, Dr Andrew 
D. Osborn, Librarian of the Fisher Library, University of Sydney, will 
be in New Zealand making a survey of the resources of our libraries. 

For some time the N.Z.L.A. Council has been trying to arrange for 
a fresh study of New Zealand’s library problems by an expert from 
outside New Zealand. Twenty-five years ago the library system of the 
country derived tremendous impetus from the survey by Ralph Munn, 
Director of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and John Barr, then 
Chief Librarian, Auckland Public Libraries. A great deal of the sig- 
nificant development of the intervening years can be traced to the im- 
petus given by that report. With these considerations in mind the 
Council has been convinced that a further survey could help immeasur- 
ably in taking stock and planning for the years ahead. 

Following discussions with Dr K. D. Metcalf last year and taking 
into account the Association’s decision in the public library field to 
urge the Government to introduce regional library service, it has been 
decided that a further survey should be of the country’s library re- 
sources and how best to conserve, augment and use them. 

An investigation of these resources would help us to understand and 
deal with the acute shortage of serious, learned and specialised material. 
It would therefore benefit the university libraries and other important 
special collections as well as the large public libraries with their 
particular local strengths and in relation to their possible future role as 
regional centres. The survey should also help the scientific, special 
and society libraries to meet the needs of their users economically and 
well, and guide the Government in its work of providing some direct 
and indirect assistance to libraries. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York was asked for assistance 
and generously approved a grant to the Association for the survey. Dr 
Osborn has conducted and collaborated in many surveys and has a 
great range of experience behind him, including work at the New York 
Public Library, Harvard University, where he was Associate Librarian, 
at United Nations headquarters, and in library training. He is particu- 
larly interested in book resources, knowing their relative scarcity in 
Australia and New Zealand, and the impossibility of any one institution 
ever becoming independent and self-sufficient in books. 

Council has approved of Mr A. G. Bagnall, Librarian, National 
Library Centre, acting as New Zealand Associate to Dr Osborn and 
travelling with him. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 


|. The purpose of the survey is to enquire into and report upon the 
na.ure and extent of the resources of printed and associated near-print, 
m.nuscript and audio-visual material in all types of New Zealand 
litraries supported directly or indirectly from public funds. 

2.. The survey should, further, enquire into and report the extent 
to which existing resources meet the actual and potential needs of the 
users for whom such materials are primarily provided, and also, how 
fa they contribute, through co-operative availability and use, to the 
re ources of all libraries of the country. 

3. The survey should, further, report on what action is desirable in 
order to increase these resources for serious use, either through the 
development of programmes for individual acquisition by libraries, or 
through co-operative acquisition and availability. 

4. The survey should, further, comment on any other matters rele- 
vant to the use and availability of printed and other materials in 
libraries. 


Dr Osborn will return to Australia early in December, and hopes 
that his report will be printed and available in time for the 1960 Con- 
ference, at which he will personally present it and discuss its findings. 





ALLAN LESLIE LOW 


The death occurred recently of Mr Allan Leslie Low at the age 
of 69. A First World War man and a former bookseller, Mr Low was 
a member of the Council of the Association from 1935 to 1937, and 
again from 1939 to 1942, being a Vice-President from 1939 to 1941. 
He retired from the charge of the New Plymouth Public Library only 
last year, after 28 years’ service as Librarian. 

Mr Low was a member of an older generation of librarians which 
had to achieve its results without the advantages of formal training, 
with inadequate buildings and, for a long period, without the stimulus 
of the modern articulate demand for literature in a wide range of 
fields. He nevertheless earned the comment from the 1934 Carnegie 
surveyors that his lending collection contained a broad and compre- 
hensive range of general literature as well as of fiction, and was one 
of the best selections in any library of its size in New Zealand. He had 
a wide knowledge of New Zealand literature. 

In his latter years he derived great satisfaction from New Plymouth’s 
building programme and from the knowledge that the work with 
which he had so long been associated was to be developed on an 
ampler scale. 
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COPYRIGHT COMMITTEE 


REPORT PRESENTED TO N.Z.L.A. COUNCIL 


You will be aware that the report of the Copyright Committee, ‘o 
which the Association made submissions, has been published. Tne 
Committee has viewed our submissions, with one exception, very 
sympathetically, and the recommendations of the Committee, if given 
legislative effect in a new Copyright Act, will be satisfactory. so far 
as libraries are concerned. The following is a brief summary of the 
recommendations in which we are interested, for the information of 
Council: 

(a) General term of copyright. 

Although this was not the subject of an Association submission, it 
is of interest to note that, following a well-established New Zealand 
“consumer” position, the Committee has recommended that the general 
term be reduced to 56 years from the date of publication or the life 
of the author, whichever period is the longer. 

(b) Unpublished works. 


The Committee recommendation that the copyright in unpublished 
works should expire not more than 56 years after the death of the 
author is a tremendous advance on the present position of indefinite 
copyright until publication. A statutory clause to this effect would free 
from copyright most of the manuscript and unpublished material in 
the national collections and archives, while providing a not unreason- 
able basis for negotiation. 

(c) Fair dealing: copying of periodical publications. 

While expressing concern at the Government Printer’s practice of 
making multiple copies of certain periodical articles, the Committee 
did not favour the restrictive provisions of the United Kingdom Act 
on which submissions were made. Small modifications to the relevant 
clause of that Act, more or less in line with the Association’s sub- 
mission, have been recommended. 

(d) Date of publication. 


The Committee, on a technicality, was not able to endorse the 
General Assembly Library submission, supported by the Association, 
that the date of publication should be included in all cases. It con- 
sidered that to insist on this provision would be contrary to the Berne 
Convention, which requires signatory countries to give protection to 
authors without formality. The Committe considered that the aim 
could be achieved by other means than a change in copyright law. 
(e) Fair dealing: copying of photographs in libraries. 

The Association’s submissions on this point are not referred to in 
the body of the Report, and may have been overlooked. The Report 
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a‘es that no change in copyright affecting photographs is recom- 
nded. 
t is satisfactory to note that the separate recommendations of the 
versity librarians regarding the copying of theses have been heeded, 
also were those of the National Library Service asking that for 
il liographical purposes it should be entitled to receive on demand one 
y of-any book, pamphlet or periodical published in New Zealand. 
> submission of the General Assembly Library regarding responsi- 
ity for deposit was met by recommending that when the name of 
publisher does not appear on the work, responsibility should be 
the printer, subject to the cost of the deposited copies being borne 
y the publisher. 


A. G. BAGNALI 





N.Z.L.A STANDING 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 17 SEPTEMBER 1959 


Present: G. T. Alley (in the chair), H. Macaskill, W. J. McEldowney, 
M. S. Martin, S. Perry, F. A. Sandall, J. O. Wilson, D. M. Wylie, the 
Registrar and the Hon. Editor. 

tpology: An apology from Miss M. S. Fleming was sustained. 

Esther Glen Award: It was resolved that a sub-committee consisting of 
Mr Macaskill, the President and the Hon. Secretary be set up to consider 
the rules for the Esther Glen Award and to report to Council. 

Depository Sets of Council Documents: It was resolved that the Chief 
Librarians of Auckland Public Libraries, Wellington Public Libraries, Uni- 
versity of Canterbury and Dunedin Public Library be asked if they would 
be willing to house complete sets of Council documents in terms of the 
Council decision of 4 September, and that the matter be placed on the order 
paper for further consideration at the next meeting. 

Children’s Book Week Committee: It was resolved that Mr D. C. Mc- 
Intosh be appointed Convener of the Children’s Book Week Committee. 

Gramophone Records: It was resolved that arrangements be made for a 
deputation consisting of the President, Mr Perry, Mr Wylie, the Hon. Secre- 
tary and Professor Page to meet the Minister of Customs, and that the 
question of the basis on which licences had been granted be included in the 
points to be raised with him. 

Hospital Library Service: A letter dated 8 September from the Minister 
of Health confirming an earlier decision that payment of librarians for 
patients’ services would not be made from public funds was received. 

Hon. Editor: A \etter from Mr J. A. Frampton stating that he wished to 
be relieved of the Hon. Editorship was received. The President thanked 
Mr Frampton for the work he had done as Hon. Editor and extended to 
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him the Committee’s good wishes for his new appointment as Libraria, 
Forbes Memorial Library, Lincoln College. It was resolved that Mr J. F. 
Traue be asked to act as Interim Hon. Editor until the next election at the 
Annual Meeting, and that he be informed that the question of frequency 
of publication is under review. 

Salaries Committee: A letter dated 14 September from Mr F. A. Sandal, 
expressing his wish to resign from the Salaries Committee from the earliest 
date convenient to the Association was received with regret and noted. 

N.Z.L.A. Headquarters: It was resolved that a letter be sent to the 
Wellington City Council asking whether it would recognise the Associaticn 
as an educational institution under the Town Planning Act for the purpose 
of purchasing a property in a residential area. 

UNESCO: A letter dated 3 September from the New Zealand National 
Commission for UNESCO inviting nominations for appointment to a sub- 
commission on Cultural Affairs was received. It was resolved that the Hon. 
Secretary make enquiries about the work of the sub-commission and the 
extent to which the Association could usefully help in it. 





‘i LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Sir, 


In the January-February issue of New Zealand Libraries, Colin 
Roderick contributed an article “Censorship in Australia”. His account 
was confined to legislation, and it may be of interest to New Zealand 
librarians to see some of the practical results of this legislation in two 
particular published lists of books banned. 

The first list, which appeared in the Commonwealth of Australia 
Gazette (n 23:1232-1233, 24 Ap 1959) comprises 178 titles, and 
carries the authority of F. A. Meere, Comptroller-General of Customs. 
Part of the preamble runs: “. . . the list is not an authoritative deter- 
mination of the works that are, or are not prohibited imports and is 
subject to any decision of a court whether a particular work is or is 
not a prohibited import.” 

What first catches attention is the number of works in foreign 
languages, more than 30 of them being in German and more than 20 
in French; not one is by a writer of repute, and most of them have 
titles that would indicate pornography rather than literature, e.g., 
L’art de séduire les femmes. This aspect of the list seems to be empha- 
sised by the fact that 16 books were published anonymously and others 
appeared under pseudonyms. 

The ban did include some well-known authors and books, namely 
The mint, by T. E. Lawrence; She done him wrong; Lady Chatterley’s 
lover; ‘My life and loves; Peyton Place; several titles by Henry Miller 
and one by James Hadley Chase, Twelve Chinks and a woman. If 
there was any single book which responsible critics considered should 
not have been included in the list, it was probably Butterfield 8, by 
John O’Hara. 

The second list appeared in the Sydney Morning Herald (9 !a 
1959). The press report from Canberra stated: “The Customs Depart- 
ment today published a second list of 18 books which have been 
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binned on the advice of the Literature Censorship Board”. Once again 
a percentage of the titles was in a foreign tongue. On 12 January 
tte Sydney Morning Herald had a sub-leader entitled “Two surprising 
d-cisions”. This referred to two current best-sellers, Lolita, by Vladi- 
nir Nabokov and Borstal Boy, by Brendan Behan, both of which 
were included in the list. No objection was raised against the other 
|» books, the titles alone condemning many of them. 

For the most part these two lists would strengthen the opinion of 
t! ose librarians who hold that the publishing of them merely brings 
t!em to the notice of individuals who would want to read the included 
tiles for undesirable reasons. 

J. A. S. BuRNs. 
Sir, 

Having, through pressure of work, been obliged to resign from the 
position of Hon. Editor of New Zealand Libraries, 1 should like, 
through your pages to express my thanks to all those members of the 
Association and others who assisted me with their contributions and 
advice during the last three years. 

It is they who have made it a pleasure as well as a privilege to 
serve the Association in this way, and I feel sure, as I offer you my 
congratulations and best wishes upon your appointment as my succes- 
sor, that your experience will be similar to my own. 

J. A. FRAMPTON. 
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LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourself of the services of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING _SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 


instead of one. 


and schools. 
BOOKS 


SEWING 


MAGAZINES 


Prices quoted are for public libraries 


Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 

Up to 11” x 7°—5/1 each. 

Up to 15” x 10”’—10/10 each. 

1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 

Covers stiffened — Up to 10° x 7” 
—2/- each. 

Over 10” x 7° —2/6 each. 

Magazines returned expeditiously 











NEW ZEALAND 


BOOK SERVICE 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Transparent Book Covers of the 


Highest Quality. 


Stitched book covers using cloth edgebinding. 


Unstitched book covers using Vinyl edgebinding. 


Suppliers of Cellulose Acetate in rolls. 


Vinyl tapes in eight colours. 
Catalogues supplied on request. 


RUAHINE STREET, P.O. BOX 33 
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M. A. RENNIE 


Introducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 


BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKETS 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 
Nelson Sleeves are manufactured 3 of an inch deeper than stock 
book sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into sleeve. 
This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards of 
the book to be inserted into the sleeve. 
The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra 4 of an inch, 
thus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 

Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 7¢ in. 7 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC1 ‘ 7tin. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 in. 7tin. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 in. 73 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC4 in. 8 in. x 18in. 8d each 
1000/CC5 in. 8tin. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC6 in. 84in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 in. 8fin. x 18 in. 8d each 

Other sizes quoted on request. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with cloth 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices as 


above. 
CUT PLASTIC PIECES 


Sizes up to 8} in. x 18 in—4d each 
Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—5d each 

Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—6/- per 50-yd. roll. 
Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 


All prices net Special quotes for contract lots 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 


MRS M. A. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive 
NELSON 
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HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND 
RUGBY FOOTBALL: Vol. Il (1946-57) 
By A. C. SWAN 


Price 32/6 


The history of some of the most glittering years 
in New Zealand Rugby; and complete player and 
match records. A book of appeal to every player 
and follower of the game. 





THE 
GREAT HARBOUR 
OF TARA 


THE 
GREAT HARBOUR 
OF T/RA 
‘ A key to the historical 
By G. L. Adkin ; 
and Maori legends of 
Price—28/6. me ™ Wellington Harbour, 


the Hutt Valley, and 


16 pages of detail she yi) =the Eastern Bays. 
maps. 


Only 28/6. 





GUTHRIE-SMITH 
OF TUTIRA 


By A. T. WOODHOUSE 
Price 27/6 
The biography of New Zealand's greatest naturalist 
and author of the New Zealand classic "Tutira", 


it includes many of his previously unpublished 
writings and photographs. 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD. 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, Hamilton, Lower Hutt, 
Timaru, Invercargill, London, Geelong, Perth, Sydney, Melbourne. 
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